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. ^ , written to meet four objectivesr tnis document (1)^ 

reviews th£ use of me^ia in parent education, (2) evaluates the 
foriat an^^ontent of existing approaches, (3) formulates a 
philosophy t^^ guide the development pf nev materials, and (k) makes 
specific reccQoendatlcns r^sgarding future, parent education materials. 
Specific recommendations concerning the form and contentt of parent 
education materials are linked to the philosophy that human ^ 
development and experience occur interactively vithin any' 
interdependent community and that such a vievpoiht should guide 
developers of parent education materials^ various^ aadiovisual 
.materials are judged to ''lack a specific ^dus and/oi? 'to lack 
sophisticated presentation; among ^the authors* recommendations is the* 
suggestion that viewpoints jcegarrdino^cbild develoj^ment and pa^.enting ^ 
underlying materials be ma^. mor:e i|f9ognizable to consumers* A review 
of materials notes that the traditional focus vithin parent education 
has been on promoting mental healtli arid cognitive development. 
Current parent education materials emphasize child rearing and 
parental responsibility in establishing guidelines tor children's 
acceptable behavior; recent research investigates the outcomes for 
the increasing numbers' of children placed in alternate chxld care by 
working women. . (Author/DB)« • 
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;h a. period when cpiranunication delivery systems 
de^i^ned to bring infofbation of all kinds directly into 
the home are so rapidly^ proliferating, the* opportunity 
exists to (develop a vauriety of materials that can strengthen, 
nourish 2tnd\nrich family life. The purpose of this .study ' 
has been to lay the foundation for the future development 
\ .of such materials, to be diredrted toward parents -of pre- 

school age children. To this end our objectives have in- 

•» 

eluded: 

*^ 

• 1., An .examination of ihe state of the art: i.e. 

existing use of the medi^ to communicate information 
to parents, what i^s .being communicated, how it is 
• ' be^ng communicated. • ^ 

2: An evaluation of the pot^titials and limitations 
Qf ejiisting approaches, format as well as content. 
/ 3* The formulation of a philosophy or point of 

■ . . . , ' 

view to guide the creation of new materials. 

4; 4 The formulation of specific recommendations, 
regardinc^ content arid format for the future development 
of informational! materials. ^ 
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II. APPROACH - ^ 

The electronid media are only the most recent tool 
of cdmrnxinication to be used in what has been am ongoing 
effort to give information ^to parents, ^ In considering how 
best to approach the developm^ent of materials -for these* 
newest media, it is relevatnt, therefore, to examine not only 

'the media tkemselves, but also the nature of other efforts 
to inform parents. The questions that need to be addressed 
relat.e to the information that is to be communicated/ the 
form* in which* it, is to be comituinicated, and the relationship, 
if any, between the two, ^e we seeking simply tp communi- 
catena fio^^^rtody o^ information in a new way^ or is the 
information itself changing as well as the means of trans- 
mission? Further, does the mo^e of cofnmunication in any 
way influence th^- informat^ion to be given, and, if « so, how? 

Content ""^ ' ■ 

Two kinds of information have been disseminated 
to parents; one kind ptarports to be factual information 
about child development; the second consists of advice to \ 
peorents on how best to. raise childrep. /These two^^kinds , 
of information are -often closely intertwined in tha^ the 
advice given to parents is directed toward implem(Bntin*g^ _ 
the "facts^ about child development* Both kinds of in-^ 
f^hnation seek to ^influence the attitudes aind^ behavior of 
parents toward a given end, namely, the achifevempnt of 
desired characteristics , or behavior of children. Materials 
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for parent?, then, tend to^ include information about chil- y 

dren, advice on how to tramslate this information into 

♦ 

child rearing practices, andean underlying point of view 
aljout the end result to be sought • 

It is clecir.that throughout this j;entury there 
h^ve been at vstrious periods prevailing theories that have 
dominated child development information amd advice dis- 
seminated to parents, amd have influenced child- rearing 
practices. These theories have been based 'on research 
studies. and clinical findings, ajid haVe been set forth by^ 
the professional "experts" of the period: physicians, 
educators, psychologists and psychiatrists* As a result, 
a technology of child rearing fias evolved in this country 
which lays claim to having a scientific base. Information 
turns into prescription and parents are instructed that 
certain behavior on their part will ensure or avoid certain 
outcomes in their children* 

Despite the presumed scientific basis for recom- 
mended child-rearing practices, 'child development theory v 
and research are, in fact, sliaped in large measure by con- ^ 
temper 2ar^ soci^a^l, attitudes, concerns ^nd .conditions* The 
social climate appeeurs to dictate what is needed or desired 
in the child^-product and the professionals set about evolving 
a theory {ind method for achieving it. Or to put it another 
way, the. agenda formul2.t^d by the professional in child 
development terms, stems iri part from a perception of an 



agenda in society*. 

^ Cle^ariyr the content of materials developed for 
parents reflects %Xi agenda shaped by changing social values 
^ * as %>ell as new sci^tific findings- in child development. 

In order to evaluate existing informational mater ial% and 
to identify appropriate content for future materials, the 
basic questions to be. answered are: What is the agenda? 
Whose agenda ,is it? For whom is the ageiyia intended? The 

followj^g' steps were tcUcen in an effort to amswer these 

/ 

- . / 

questi/ons ; ^ / 

1. A survey of the popula^ ^iterature for parents. 
2^ A review of contemporary scientific investiga- 
' tion into various aspects of child development. 

3. Discussions wit>h professionals involved in 

1 

current research or Who are part of the academic, 
scientific smd fbundation communities that influence 
opinion 2md policy. p * 

^ . ' i ^ 

4. ' Dispussions with people in government who 
reflect pressure being Mr ought to bear in the formula- 
tion of public policy.* ^ * 

' ' 5# Visits to progrcmis for parents. Discussions . 
with those j^o^le who are serving parents in a variety , 
^of ways auid who are developing resources in respo^e 
to iden'tif ied parental^ needs.' 

6. ' Discussions wi^th parents and parent groups in 
order J to learn what pare-n'ts themselves are experiencing 
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^in their peurental role, what they perceive their needs 
to be, what kinds of materials , they would con'sider 
useful or responsive to their needs. 



Media ' ^ . . 

Information for parents has been disseminated 
through tHe print ^media in the form of books, articles ajid 
pamphlets; through, interpersonal communication ^ such as lec- 
tures^ meetings and discussion groups; through the audio- 
visual ^mpdia such as film and most recently televisidn.^ A 
survey has been made of all three forms of communication . 
with particular emphasis on the-electronic media. The focus 
has been on identifying the extent to which th^se med,ia are 
being used for pa^rent information, the nature of the content^ 
etnd the assets 'and pitfalls to be found in existing^ audio- 
visual techniques of conveying information. 



III. FINDINGS 

Contemporairy informational materials for paTents 
reflect the two^ agendas that^ have dominated pairent education 
fiince the 1930^3. There is growing evidence that a third is 
\infoiding. The first agenda is to promote the* mental health 
of the child; the second is to promote cognitive develop- 
ment. The third has not yet taken 'form but relates to the. 
still unemswered question of who will be doing the child 
reauring in the coming decades. In an examination of ex- 
isting materials it is possible to identify the way in which 
these under lying. objectives, or points of view about wha^ 
is desireible in children, influence bpth the child develop- 
ment information and child-rearing advice given to parents. 

Content ^ 

Central to all information about children is the 
cgncept of stages or phases of development. As presented 
to peurents, there are three aspects to this concept: the 
level of skills the child can be expected to have attained 
at each s^ge, the. kinds of behavior that are typical at 
\ each stage, «uid recomfnended parental responses to bring 
about desired results in either skills or behavior. In 
effect r parents are given developmental norms against 
which they may ^measure their own children and their own 
competence as parents/ The intention, however, is also to 
enable parents to understand better the 'behaVior of their 
children so that they may respond to 'them more effectively. 



In materials for parents, this body of information is 
generally orgeuiized either chronologically or thematically, 
that is, according to the child's age or ground specific 
behavicaurs or concerns of parents such as thumb sucking, 
toilet training or discipline. In either kind of presenta- 
tion the underlying objective is t|ie critical factor, in 
the selection of, and enaphaais on, peirticular facts of child 
development, and in recommendations made for 'parental be- 
havior . ^ 

* 

Mental health as the oj^jective of child rearing, 
reached its peak during the 1940 's and '50 'a. This was the 
period of the beiby boom following World War II; a period 
when home and fami]^y were highly valued; a period which 
nurtu^d whAt has come to be known as the ''feminine 
my^ique", namely, the injunction 1 6 women to invest them- 
selves in motherhoods It was also a period of increasing * ' 
affluence and retrejat from social concerns; a society 
ready for a philoa^hy o^ ^ndividua^ self-realization and 
for the pursuit of happiness, The mental health objective 
in child reeuring embodied all of this and sought to cor- 
rect in the children of that period the ills of development 
that had befallen the parent generation.-/^ • 

" Information derived from this period reflects 
the influence of psychoanalytic theories of personality 
developi ent amd clinical findings relating to emotional 
maladjustment. As presented to parents,' the focus is on 



tiie exaotional growth of the child: the needs of the child 

at each stage that must be met by the partents to insure 

J 

that growth, recommended peurental behavior to promote such 
^growth, Vid, finally, prohibitions to parents abput re- 
sponses' on their paurt that would cause' detifimental effects 
to the child. For exaii^)le, information pertaining to th^ 
first stage of development plades special emphasis on the 
infant's need to suck, advises parents to provide t^pportu-^i 
nity for ample /sucking emd warns parents that frustrating 
the need to suck may cause later personality disturbances. 
This kind of information has led to a number of consequences c 
axi exceaaSt^^e^'^preoccupation with the needs of the child, an 
exagerated feelmg of responsibility for a child's be- 
havior, aelf'^blame^ on the part of parents and consequent 
feelings of guilt over problems in development. In addi- 
t5#€>n, the dual emphasis on the normality of needs and the 
dangers of frustration has left pearents confused as to^%Dw 
to respond to. behaviojrs the find objectionable. The idea 
that behavior is nprmal for #i given stage has been inter- 
preted to mean that it is acceptable. Parents have come 
to feel ,tha,t they must either tolerate such behavior* or 
Respond in Wfky^ that will be damaging to the child. The 
result has been a major preoccupation with the subject of , 
discipline, ^ 

More r€cent materials for parents have attempted 
to correct some of the negative effects created by informa- ' 
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tion based on personality theory. Newer materials stress 
petrental responsibility in establishing guidelines for . 
appropri^i^e i>ehavior. There is a large body of materiair 
devoted to instructing parents in vArious techniques, of ' 
getting children to behave i n des ired ways without damaging 
their personality development. However, there has been 
little^ effort made to clarify for parents the basis of 
their concerns, or the issues involved in their attempts 
to resolve them. Despite modifications in specific content, 
Vhat remains of tfie mental health agenda is the idea that 
paurenta are responsible for emotional adjustment, that they 
cam bring about specific outcomes through their own be-, 
havior, tihat there are. special techniques to be used for 



^:his end, and that parents are to blame* when things ^go 



V 

wrong. 

If the mental health agenda related to the emo- 
tional adjustment of the child, the»agenda thkt^ followed i'l) 
the 1^60' s and 'TO's delated to what Kenneth jKeniston 

7 r 

calls the '*intellectualization of the chi4,d% To quote 

* 

Keniston further : believe that we are witnessing a : 

growing "emphasis upon the child as a brain, upon the cul- 
tivation of narrowly defined cc^gnitive skill and abil- 
ities..." Although the impetus for this de^^elopment was 
attributed to the demands of an increasingly technck^gical 
society with its'^eed for scientific achievements, it was. 
stimulated in particulsu: by the "^great society** philosophy 



of the 'eo's amd/its' *vet^ against poverty.'* . ' 

Wl^ile the mental health agenda was directed at 
middle and Aipper class paorents, the^ognitive development 
a«renda was directed at ."culturally deprived** mothers. It 
was a' response to the, growing social awareness of the period 

* - 4 

that children of poverty were unequal to middle class ' 
qhildren in school success and therefore in their ability . 
to compete successfully ill the market place later in life. 
A theory wa^^ formulated vrtiich held t.hat culturally deprived ' 
children begin school in an unequal condition due to the 
absence of appropriate stimulation at home. The agenda for 
parent education was to teach poverty rnotherS how to stim- 
ulate their children and maximize their cognitive develop- 
ment. .One unhappy side effect of thig plan was that its ^ 
impact was greatest on middle-cJLass mothers (whose children 
were all made^to watch Sesame Street) and they avidly took 
'On cpgnitive development in^addition to emotional adjust- 
ment as -their mandate for child reauring. ^ ^ 

. As information geared to emotional development 
was influenced by psychd'analytic findings, information based 
on cogniti^ development has been influenced by' the studies 
of resear^ psychologists. If the fprmer "is symbplized by 
the writings of Benjamin Spock, the latter is epitomized by. 
Burton White. Information for parents is a,gain presented^ 
in terms of stages in development,- but here the emphasis is 
on the abili't?es of the ch^dT^his capacity for learning at^ 
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pach stage/ and ,the responsibility of" the parent to provide 



Icind of iirout^at each stage that will maximize the 
child'^s potential to develop s^^lls^ i^ all a2?#S/ his, in- 
tellectl«^,^^wth in "peurticulair . In this^ approach the 
pajrent ti presented as a teacher arid is given an actin^e 
jrole in fosterinf' development. In eau?lier mental health 



materials/ the child's developinent is portrayed as imfqlding^, 
naturally if not damaged or interfered with by repressive ^ 
child-rearing me.thodg. The newer approach presents the 
child a^'^Ving innate abilities that will grow amd devejfep 
only if properly stimulated emd responded^to by the parents. 
Again using the. first stage of iifW as an example', this view 
emphasizes the infant's capaci^ to respond to visual and' 
auditory stimuli, as well as the role of such stimuli in 

the child's learning, aind tellg parents whicn\ materials and 

^ ' ' 

methods of interacting with the child will provide those 

Stimuli, irif^pttation for parents .based on cognitive de- ^ ' 

yei^pment differs frd^ the. mental health agenda in that it 

.values different characteristics in the child. However, it 
i% similar in that is child focused, holds tSe parent 

"rfeflfionsiblfiu-for t^6 child's development and carries the 
implicit judgment that the parent is to blame for the i 
chil^'s.fail^resV A major effect of such information on 
parents has been a preoccupation with cognitive skills at . 
ever earlier ages^as a measure of success their own as 

* well "as their children's. Such a focus often acts to the 
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detriment of other aspects of development', leaving parents 
tonfused and guilty. 

/ Xt is clear that existing infomation -for parents, 

no matter ^rtiat its underlying viewpoint, makes the explicit 
or implicit -demand tl\at a major portion of parental tiihe ' 
amd energy be ^deyoted to- child rearing. Theories of child 
development with attending recommendatij^ns f^or parents all 



point to^ignif icajit parental involvement inyori^j 



.sbatistic's fr6m 



o arrive 
nt re- 



at a successful outcome. Ye 

search, such ^s the study callecP^^^Smels^ Families^* just 
completed by the Harvard-MIT Joint Center for Urbaxj Studies, 
show that growing numbers of ,motherj5 with preaschool 
children now worX. The predicitions are that thr^ is a 
trend- which will - continue. 

,As, a result .pf t^s^ trend, there is kt prd^ent an 

^er whether working 



mo the 3 

can gtiH fulfill the'i^otner'ing role for, their children, 

0y ' ' 



intei^e, wide-a^read de| 

a£iii 

'At'onje.end of the opinion spectrum is the attitude that 
mothers af iAfamts an<a young childi^^n, who work full time, 
actually forfeit .their mothering role to the principal care- 
taker of theii: child.' Those wK& study mother-child diids 
emd form learning theories based on their observations, 
contend that the first three years of life are so crucial 

•for/ the child's cognitive development, as well ag for his 
emotional stability, that the mot^ier' s total attent.. on and 
tipe *is needed for her child's maiximum development. At 
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the dther end of the spectrum is the group that contends it 

is the quality f not the quantity of time the mother spends 

with her infauit or pre-schooler that counts • Between these 

^extremes is the idea that Ithe mother nee^s a substantial 

amount of "protected time" with her infant for his best , 

interest „ and hers* While ^is is a serious requirement , 

it does not necessearily preclude work out Qf the home for 

the mother. ' , - ' 

Now, as in the past, research studies in child 

development are *being used as the basis "of advice to parent 

.on the desirability of various child-rearing practices. At 

the moment, however, these studies point in opposite direc^ 

tions and are serving to intensify the conflict women are 

experiencing with regard to their maternal role. Perhaps 

because of the diiresolved nature of this conflict, ciitrent 

inforAiation for pairents is heavily focused on pregnarjcy 

4hd the neo-natal peri^. ' A woman's pregnancy and the 

early months after childbirth are not at issue and there^, 

fore not as emotionally laden as the question later as- to 

whether she should return to work. Informati)©n about child 

^ f 

birth seems "safe", free of the debate over riaternal role. 

, Yet even such information ,iS^ invariably based on 

a point of view about what is good in children and leads 

inevitably in a specific direction. For example, much 

information today is aimed at creating a particular child- 

^ 

birth atmosphere and involve^ the- move toward midwifery, 
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birthing, rooms ij^-^spitals and home births. These prooe- 
dures are ddv^>eaLi:ed in'p^rt i:o promote boriding between 



mother 'amd child,r amd derive from the work .Kennel 1 and 



Klaus among oiherSt S^uddsfes show that increased opj^ortu- 
nity f^r mothers to be -clpse to their newtjDrns stirtulates 
the attachment between tl%n;. this increased early contact 



leads to a reduction of. liter aotheting disorders and to 
babies who cry Xess,^^il^, more /and have more rapid cogni- 
tive development;. Women -appear to be 'sold on this idea 
based on the-« inf ormatioA that it is "good for the baby. " 
The parekdox,, however, is that women who expect to return 
to work aire using childbirth methods that will promote 
attachment to their chiljiren . and aire thereby intensifying 
their own potential for ^^dorif lict and distress. ^ - , 
The attempt to resolve conflicts about child 
rearing both for women ^an^ society at large, hgis led to a 
major condem with alternative' child care. Perhaps be- 
cause of our recent ^story of child-focused child rearing, 



information about this 'fssue^is presented in terms of what 
will damage, or what is good fior children. There are some 
. studies that seem to suggest that good day care has child 
reaoring results that are better than home care: For example, 
Irving Lazaar at Cornell ^University describes a study which 
demonstrates that good day care. is good for children. 
Findings show i:hat the*^ day care child^ren "are more coopera- 
tive, less fussy, less fearful, more verbal, not introvertedi 
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Interact .better with peers,. less averse to dlrtf their 
mothers , interact more* with them th2tn home reared children." 
The assumption here ia that these are ^e most ijnportamt 

"things for chiidren to be leauming at this stage in their 

/ 

lives. 

' An as yet unpublished study by Alison Claurke-Stewart 
correlates the behavior of ^children with the type of child 

care received, or> a scale from total maternal care to total 

» ^ •* ' - 

day qare. Preliminary analysis shows more social behaviors 

day care children. Such children are more cooperative 
i.e. better at taking turns r working on projects with peers, 
and aure more interested in other people. The children in 
this study were rated by observers who were asked aanong* ^ 
other things, to identify the children they would like to * 
take home. There was a high correlation between the chil- 
dren picked and daiy care^ Studies of this kind £u:e being 
used to prove that cfey care t^s am alternative to maternal 
care represents a^positive gc«:>d for children. Here, too, 
the underlying assumption is that early social behavior 
is desirable, and there is little attention to what else 
We value that. might be sacrificed in the process. 

The whole question of >rtlo will raise young chil- 
dren amd how, is not generally being discussed in terms " 
o^ the plussea and minuses inherent in the variety of 
possible chiid Hearing arrangements. Instead, the issue 
has been politicized by pressure from the women's movement 
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for government supported day care, amd infonaation is beinj 
used in iupport of one or amother position • In fact, 
advocacy is an important thetae in current information for 
parents and draws on the concept of ••parenting in an un- 
responsive society, " This point of view encourages parents 
to. look outaid^of themselves in order to understand the 
difficulties they aure facing, to identify the failures of . - 
society to support peurenta in their, role, ajid to become 
politically active in pursuit ctf such support, ^ 

' . ' Xt is still am open question which viewpoint, if 
any', will be effective in influencing public policy with 
regcurd to child care. In private conversatic^, some re- 
searchers acknowledge that current research is being designed 
to show tl)e positives for child development in day care. 
There is a feeling of pessimism in many quarters about 
alternative* solutions, based on the belief that o\ir society 
is not geared to provide benefits for women who stay home 
to raisQ children since this^role is not highly encftrgh 

'valued. - Some groups *eu:e looking toyard corporate respon- 
sibility and involvement in such soluti^s as on-the-job 
'child care facilities, flex-time, time off for fathers as 
well as mothers and other kinds of supports for family 

^ life. Still another ^ research trend is to look at huhian^ 
development ^Ver a broacjer time frame and thereby take the 
pressure off the early years of life as the determinants 
■ of ultimate outcome. .None of these inputs, however, has » 




been decisive in shaping a dominant viewpoint for child • 
rearing in the comir\ decade. ^ 

In the Q^^^'^^jp^' listing materials for parents 
do not address their deepest concerns and often reinforce 
their ^conflicts. An unpublished study by the Erikson 
Institute, of information being given to parents in the 
popular women's magazines, suggests that such information 
is focused on the physical needs -of children, how to be an 
* advocating parent, how to pick a school, and instructs 

I 9 ^ 

mothers to "trust your own impulses" about everything else* 
A fvirther* conclusion is that "supem^" is alive ^aind well , 
capable of having job, husband, baby and succeeding at all 
three. In fact, women increasingly ire becoming convinced 
that such is not the case, and are seeking clarification 
and' support in establishing priorities. 

•Discussions with those who work with parents, and 
mothers themselves, in maity parts of the country, reveal a 
number of common -^ihemes^ . There is a strong wish to do what 
is best for one's children but considerable confusion about 
what that i^ana or how to accomplish it. As a result, 
paurents experience a great deal of anxiety about: whether 
they are doing a good job. There' is a hunger on the* part 
j^t, women to feel Jkjsense of professionalism in motherhood. 
This is especially true of women who have delayed child 
rearing in order to start a career. But it is also true 
of many other owmen who are seeking ways to legitimize 



their viali to stay 'Ijome ~. at least for a time . — and raise 



their children without feeling that they atre "selling out" 
.their. new found 'freedom. Finally, there is a need for an 
mnotionar support system to help parents deal with the^ 
«mxiety .they $eel about their competence as' pairents emd the 

feelings arousedyby child, care. > To answer the wish for pro- 

• ^ 

fessionalism and the need for support')* a major trend around ^ 
the country is the development of pairents self-help groups. 
Itony such groups express a distrrist and disenchamtiAent wi^h 
professionals ahd existing information for parents as 



promoting guilt and failing to meet -their needs. However; 
i^ attejppting to develop their^own curriculum and materials, 
they often unwittingl/ adopt the agenda of others. 

Media . ' ^ 

The audio-visual media are like. the print media 
in reflectirig prevailing trends in parejit education and 
child-isiearing practices. There appecu: to^ be certain 



problems, however/ th^t are specif ic^ tp thevuse of the 
electronic TOdia for ccxnmunication. The, most striking of \ 
these is the split between the technology and the message. 
There appears to be a lack in understanding how to use 
audio-visual^ media to teach about child development and 
parent concerns % The Footsteps series amd some of Alvin 
Fiering*s films axe eunong the few exceptions. . 

In^ simplified terms, there are two general, formats 
that don^t work. In one/ the message is clear but gets ho 
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help from the medifii. Films such as the EDC Baraz^lton neo- 
natal assessment scales Icfok like home movies^.. T^iie material 
^ is' fascinating r ^ but caurri^s the whole weight Of th^ com- 
munication with no help f^f-om the superior technology now 
available. The* other fonjnat common aanong educational^ films 
on yo\ihg children is one jtn which media tec^ique is ex- 
•ceilent/ but is not used in such a way as' to conirounicate 
the message intended. Tl^ere are films made by good catmera 

i 

men using top quality eq\iipment in whi^ih' the ceunercmien, and 
thetefore their films, lack a point of view. Visual ma- 
terial that needs organitsatioh afs much aS a written essay, 
is left more or less fonnless. As a result, neither the 
viewer! s eye or mind is focused. Some films try to correct 
this by adding a bland, »iof ten prB.acty overvoice, as in 
?Mainatrea;ning Technxquiis.'* This overvoice. has added pit- * 
falls demonstrated by 'M<i:Graw Hill's ''Child" series where 
there aire occasions wheji the overvoice and the action simply 
don*t match. 
^ Depending oji 

Caii happen when'^the medjia and the mes^ge aren't sk'^jLllfully 
meshed', ^he medium can inot only fail to ^erve the message, 
it 6an alctually cpnfus^ it by selection arrd juxtaposition 

Of images. The result} is often hidden messages not on the 

"'I * 

Agenda of those y'hose >]^urpose is to communicate specific 

ideas 2U1C information. For axample, in the visually beauti- 

' I * " 

ful Time-Life filin, "Rbck-a-byei Baby", you are left with a 



an overvoice is pot the wor^t that 



frightening sequence of associa^tions surely not intended* 
Staurting with the in^ortzmce of mother/infant interactions, 
the filmr].vith the Hair low monkey studies, roove^Ton to m^ter- 
nal deprivation, resulting atypical behaviors, violence and 
Tobotomy* 

The hidden mess'age is a peurticular danger in the 
dramatiq format where storyline and character portrayal 
invite identification emd judgments by the viewer. Often 
the^stor^ ends up making a different |oint thctn was stated. - 
In the Footsteps TV secies* **Queen ^f«r a Day", the stated 
theme ia jx child' a need to assert his or her identity. 
The unsta^ted me^aeige, however, is that children are paying 
the' price fojr social changes such as working mothers. A . 
further message is .tjiat with tfwo working parents it is 
ribther who gives up her chance for a by-line in order to 
meet her child's needs, Tfese are important questions for 
pairents to consider, but the existing format does not in- 
vite or allow for such consideration* 

At the present time the ability of parents to use 
audio^Visual m^^t^iAla for their own information is. severely 
limited. Films are next to impossible for an individual to 
obtain. They are difficult to locate and expensive to rent, . 
not to mention the need for projection facilities in order 
to see them. Television, both public and commercial, is 
juat beginning tc^progfam for parents, ctnd like TV pro- 
gramming generally, is uneven; superb at itp best, unbe- 
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lievably " bad at its worst. fThe new Phil Donahue series, 
••Look At Ke"t attempts to ^ase some of the Sesame Street 
techniques sucTi as puppets and attention getting devices, 



The result is programs that are a^ jumble and appear; to-be 



directed at children rather them their parents* Although 
two of the consultants on this series represent the best in- 
put In the Chicago axea,f they were involved^ only ^ the 

♦ * 

point of being shown scripts. Discussions with them re- 
vealed great embarrassment on their part about ^ the outcome. 

The most promising development on the horizon is ' 
the explosion of catble facilities with theit demand for 
materials and limitless opportunity to provide viewers with 
many kinds of materials. At the moment, cable, systems such 
as Qiobe have both an instructional ^ courses-for-credit 
channel as well ^s a channel for more general informational 
jftaterials. There appears to be room here for innovation 
and experimentation. 



IV. CONCLUSIONS ^ . 

There jwre a number of ^ conclusions to be drawn* from 
our survey of existing information for parents: 

1. ,A11 ch£ld rearing theories have as the'ir goal 
a certauln kind of child. Jhe very concept of child develop- 
ment implies movement tovard a particulcor end: namely, the 
adult person. The char'^ct:eristics of E>ersonaHty and be- 
hav(ior deemed import2mt by society at any given time in*- 
fluence oxir concept of the '•good" child. The kind of child 
rearing recOTufiended is directed at cultivating particular 
characteristics in the child , and later in the adult. The 
'problem is tha^t while this is a question of values, it is 
presented to parents as a matter of fact. 

This is well illustrated by the unfolding 
agenda of the 1980^ s. A, profound change in our society 
is that mothers will no longer be available as primary 
caretaker^ t' The only viable alternative appears to be 
tb4i't children in inqreasing nxnnbers will* be cared for in 
sc»ne form of gr'oup setting. Since the humzm species is 
adaptive it is not surprisin-'g that children develop early 
the aooie^l skills that enable them to survive and flourish 
in such/ a setting^ These skills are then valued because 
they meet the needs of the^ kind of society that is evolving. 
Researchers find that day care (as an example) fosters 
social behaviors emd parents are told that day care is good . 
-for childreiT. , A new "fact" has been added child develop- 

• ... . . ' 24 i 
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ment informatidn, but this "fact" has less to do with chil^ 
dren than with the reorganization of our social system. 
Perhaps this is paurt of an evolutionary process necessary 
for the iurvivalv. of a society ^ but if peurents are to be 
truly informed they need to be' made aware of the values 
implicit in the choices they make for themselves and their 
children. It is only in this way that they can be part^ici- 
pemts in shaping their children's futxire. 

« 

2. Values influence norms. To continue our 
former example, if esurly social skills are v>fflued the child 
who develops these skills more slowly, or who is less 
social, is considered deviauit. This creates a feeling of 
fa?.lure in the parent and produces increasing ^essure on 
the child to conform to the social norm. The question 
aurises as to whether our emerging child-rearing methods 
will allow for a broad ramge of individual differences in 
development 2md if we can continue to value a variety of 
human characteristics. These are quisstions 1:hat <eed to ^ 
be raised as part of informational laaterials provided for 
parents. ^ 

^ 3. Inforjciation about children is not adequately 
differentiated frpm prescriptions for parental response.' 
This is largely because so much* information is presented in 
terms of children's needs. If babies need stimulation, 
paurents are told it ,is "good" for them to receive it and ^ 




are .ins^;^:ycted in the mpthod of providing ^it. The implica- • 

tion is first, that to be a "good" parent one must do fl^hat 

is prescribed as "good" fdr the baby^ and second, that there 
♦ 

ia a "right way" to do it. This approach creates anxiety 
in parents ^about \rfiether they are adequately meeting their^ 
child's need^ and nctrrows the focus of their a^^ntion to 
specific behaviors instead of freeing them to interact 
spontemeou^^ with their child. Finely, the connection 
Aade between ^S^^tldren's, needs and parental responses sug- 
gfests that the parent does and should have a high degree 
of responsibility^ for and controls ovet the outcome in their 
child. Parents fec^'lfc is i^ir fault if the prescription 
doesn't work. , • . ^ 

r 

4. Much of the infonnation for parents d&es not 
help them feel successful. There appear to be several 
reasons for this. One is thatj^ the negative feelings 
auroused by the behavior of children are rarely addres^sej^ 
or clAXified. Psurents often believe that "bad" feelings 
make th§m '•bad" paurents. Secondly^ too o^ten those who 
provide infonnation are attempting to use the parent to 
carry out their own goals and ideas. Parents are not ^ 
helped to ftjnction independently — to become autonomous — 
but 2u:e le,ft in the position of attempting to implement 
advice that may have little to do with their own aimr or 
values. Finally/ success most often derives from the 
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freedom both to experiment ahd^q faii'. The prescriptive 
nature of the infl)rmation peoronts reci^ive and the feeling 
' of tesponsibility for the o^tcom^, interfere vith such 
freedom.. ^ St 

5. The* audio-visual media in particular are 
vulnerable to the commuiiicatioi> of hid<3len m^ Usages aAd to 
distortions of content. Those interest^ in 'providing 
educational and suppori:ive service? to parents through 
the audio-visual inedia ceuinot be successful by simply 
acting as consultemts. They m,ust follow the material to 
contpletion, either as producers or as fully involved mem^ 
bers of a team, that bel'Si^lfes' not: only in the importance 
of the^ content r but also ih the, power of the media to 
facilitate or distort. 




V. REC pMMENDATIONS . - o 

* • We ore interested in designing audio-vJkal ma- 

... 

terials for parents that will "nurture the nurturers", to *««^ • 

use a phrase from T. Berry Brazelt^ To aKJComplish this 

goal, such materials should add to parents' knowledge about 

♦ 

their children emd themselves ^ enable them to formulate their 
own values and purposes ^ «uid thereby instill a feeling of 
•confidence in their own competence ast parents. 

As we have indicated^ all information stems from ' 
a point of view. It is important that our own point of view 

A * 

^be made clear amd ^open for 'discussion, and that we avoid 
hi^en-' joes'sages — either intended or unintended. Our ma- 
terials will be based on the concept o'f an interdependent 
hjoman community euid will seek to illuminate the interactive 
natijxe of humam development and experience. 

- Content * . * 

F^st it is importauit to identify what is actually 
known through^direqt observation aliout infsmts and young 
children, and generally accepted to .be true. That infants 
c^ see more than just a shadow at birth is an* exaonple ofi. a 
generally accepted piece of information. ' It is also impor- 
tant to identify theories of growth auid development: those 
theories based on serious study, Hhose based on cultural 
bias and those that are largely personal prejudice. Infor- 
matipn about child development will be presented free of 
suggested** parental interventions and advicQ about parental 
responses. The approach will be to help parents know more 
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about what children eure like, rather them , to instruct them an 
children's fteeds. We will be identifying the wsmts, feeling^ 
and 162uming patterns of otfier human beings with whom parents 
live and about whom they care deeply. 

There is a steaidily growing iiody of knowledge about' 
infants drawn from direct observation and^ follow-up studied. 
This research has chemged our perception of infemts by 
giving us new information about how they actually function 
in mind and body, ^rtiat they see, what they hear and |rtiat 
they do. JPhe reseairch studies of such people as Dajliel Stfem, 
Peter Wolfe, John Kennell 2md T. "^erry Brazelton, have 
helped us identify the' Infant's capacity for p2trtnership with 
a primary cauretaker. The newborn infemt's ability to inter- 
act has been observed and richly recorded in research films 
such as Dr. Stern's mother-infant studies. This obseirved 
partnership between infeuit and mother changes in the deepest 
way our old view of babies as passive receivjj^^ Infants 
also* hAvei0romethiog to give , and apparj|ntly the experience 
of reciprocity play.s an important part in emotional, social, 



cognitive emd even physical growth. 

What this new information about human infants may^ 
utllmately meam for our child-rearing , practices to our 
society remains to be seen. But if carried from our be- 
havior with infants into our relations with toddlers emd 
older children>^ it might mean a move away from the confron- 
, tation 2uid power struggles between parents am^ children that 
grow in pairt out of our. old idea that learning must be im- 
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posed from^e outaide. iOne way to find out just how 

Lit our new knowledge can be/ is to share it with all 
new paurents in a wa^ that will increase their interest in 
and enjoyment of their newborn infamts' emd that will help 
them to have this e35)e^rience of petrtnership with their baby 
from the very beginning. 

Most people would agree that children want' physi- 
cal, social emd emotional security. They wamt protection, 
help in being acceptable to their parents amd their society, 
amd they want affection. We might \add to this list that 
children wauit their patrents' approval and respect. They 
want to learn from their parenta^. They 'want, to please their 

\ 

parents* Or, put in terras > of soci^^iology , children wamt 
to survive. > 

In addition to leari^ifig from their parent or care 
giver, children want the opportunity to explore and create, 
to follow their oWh interests. Children, in a sense, .have 

K 

their own business^ ^i^th the world; They have a drive to 
explore amd experiment, amd plans about how to do this 
which are worthy, o'f our attention amd'^respect. What this . 
means for paurents is' tKat they ^e not responsible for all 
of t^eir child* ;5>le£irni;ig. Every child is able to and wants 
to taUce a great deal of responsiliility for his or her own ^ 
learning. Children are neither empty ^receptacles, nor blank 
pages, but are interacting 'orgauiisms from birth.' 

Children have a^ full g^iraut of emotions. They feel 




\ rage, love, fear, frustration, iri^itation, impatience, bore- 
Q dome, disappointment, pride, grief, loneliness, helplessness. 
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hopelessness, happiness and joy as they move through the 
preschool yeaurs. It is important to recognize these feelings 
and their corfnectlon to the resulting behavior that children 
exhibit such as wild excitement and laughter, tears and tan- 
tfuias, or withdrawn and silent periods. Often it ia possible 
to understeuid ^rtiat caused the feelings. But whether the 
causes are known or not, paurents respond to the behaviors 
according to whether they vant to encourage or discourage 
them. If they axe not sure or don'^t care, that, too, re- 
sults, in a response.^ In any case, the nature amd quality 
of these responses is a central area for discussion and j 
awareness. Wien problems^ arise in teaching desired be- 
havior amd in commxanication between parent and child, they 
are usually generated by feelings, which axe of intense 



concern, therefore, to bo^ children atnd their parents. 

Children learn by 'imitation, repetition and ex- 
perdjnentatiqn.* Whi]^ learning the taska of each develop- 
mental stage, children progress unevenly. Mastery takes 
t^e and repetition. It is now generally understood that 
there is » a wide spectrum of maturational timing that lies 
within the norm, that ^ihere are different types of infants, 
and that personal styles must also be considered. The 
point we would emphasize is that every child, while following 
general developmental paths, Iqarns in ways that are dif- 
fereht from every other cW-ld. 

' - Also, children learn all the time from their eri- 

. ■ : ■ . . c 
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vironment. As Maurilyn M. Smith puts it, ••Children's minds, 
at least in the beginhing; ^do npt have ^an on and off button 
like the light in the refrigerator." There is no fear that 
"...their minds will stay turned off until we open the door 
with a plaoined Intellectual experience;" , So parents nfeed^ 
not feel ,that they have to acquire special techniques and 
expe^nsive toys, or that thej^nnust malce complicated plans 
to stimulate their child's learning. 

The environment is .rich in -opportunities fori 
parent 'and child. . Xt is in the minutia-of daily living, 
' which of ten^ seems so agonizingly r^etitious and unin- 
*5pirin^ to new' mother s , * that the greatest learning and 
teaching pp^rtunities exist. The minutia of , daily rou- 
^tinles are trauismitters^of values. It is in the ex- 
changes that tetJce place around child. care and home making 
that children can beglii to learn abox^t ±he subtler human 
experiences such as ''empathy,- intinjacy,- if^^tiation and 
social problem solving.' * : , ' , 

lix terms ^of the*;physic?al ehvirbnment, children are 
learning to use their i^enses^^ If^is more important to see, 
hear, touch, smell\and tas:t^ than to learn the alphalSet, 
since it is, on this sensual ^baise that all capacity for in- 
telligent thought must. rest. .Children love syiuboLs amd will 
move rapidly enough towards them. But without a real kriowl- 
e Ige of the apple, the A will have no flavor. 

• We WQuld seek ways to sharpen parents' awareness 



.of the value of what they, are doing when they let their 
toddler stand oh a chair at the* sink ^o wash the fruit, pr 
'answer his questions, and ways to enhance *pd&ents' pleasure 
as they enrich their children's enjoyment emd knowledge of 
the world. Rais^g a young child is like having an entKu- 
siastic foreigner .:«u:ound one's own beloved places. ' fivery 
petrent has that opportunity with thei^r child. . , 

It we focus on observatiojis of the processes of 
infamt maturation, ajid resist applying judgments or giving 
advice tp parents, the behavior of preschool children can 
show us what they watnt, what they feel and what th^y are 
learning. This can be invaluable information for the 
peurent- As em illustration ^?^*Iere is a sample of three yeax 
old behavior observed in a child study. center . 

Two children were rocking- in a rocking boat in 
close enjoyment, making eye contact, laughipg said helping 
each other rock. A third child stood several yards away 
with a small mop. ' After watching for a few seconds he 
walked over to tap first one child and then the other on 
the head with his mop. This produced loud screauoas of 
protest mixed with laughter. The boy with the mop 'ran 
away sinde the screams were ones of protest, but all three 
children were smiling.- After about a minute, he reap- 
pearjed* This ti&e when he tapped the first child there 
was- a different result. That boy didn't^ laugh or scream. 
Insteaui, he' grabbed th^ mop,| vigorousjLy trying to get it 



' away. . The smile left t^e face of the child- with the. m 
Eovever, he managed to hold onto it zmd moved* over to tap 
the other child on the head. The girl Let out a cominiinica- 
tive whine of protest, but did not even turn around to look. 
So the mop boy left etxid didn't return. Instead, Jie stood 
in the doorway of the adjoining room, isolated emd unsmiling. 
A little girl started to mov^ past him. He waved the mop 
at her, maJcing a threatening face. HoweVer, he made no 
attempt to touch her. She ran aw^y, then turned back from 
a .safe distamce to stare. The mop boy put the hamdle of the 
rwDp in liis mouth. Holding *^it there, he moved off towards 
the teacher- as Nsiiough to get help, comfort, or both. 

Before ^getting into a discussion of what an adult 
could or. should do 2Lbout this child's behavior three ques- 
tions can be asked; What did he ^ want? What did he feel? 
What did he leanv? Although interpretations of behavior are 
sv£bjective^,..^e could say that the boy with the mop wanted 
to be recognized emd responded to by his peers. He felt 
'Siaappointed by the results of his efforts. He learned that 
hitting with the mop did not get him cqpnected to others in 

^any lasting or pleasurable way. Whatej^er your conclusions, 
they would influence .the vay you would teach him tq ^live 
more successfully with' his peers. ^ 

One might also call this behavior bad, anti-social, 
oi|^aggressive. Th; s would reflect other adult ^values that 
might be considered crucial. But if the goal was to help . 

r 




a preschool* child develop social skills, it would be more 

fective^ to address t^ real ooncerns of the child/ What- 

' I - * 

ever the values or perfsonal style of the parent, greater 

♦ i 

understzmdlng of the mjeeuiing o£ preschool children's be- 
havior can lead to greater success in achieving adult goal^. 

! 

In attempting to help parents learn what their 
children are like,- it 'is crucial that] we keep in mind what 
paurents axe like; What do they weuit?- What do they feel? 
How do they learn? 

Parents waj^t tPieir children to be successful in 
mastering the veurious developmental tasks before them. At 
the same time, they w^nt their^ children to behave in ways 
that they as parents, etnd that those close to them find 
acceptaU^le. They axej made auixious by,' and worry about majiy 
of the behaviors of chiidren that are expressions of the 
matur^tional propess.' While educators would like parents 
to> understaJid these bjehaviors, pairents are Tooking for ways 

to "do something" abojut the behavior. Most often the 

' I * 

jud'gmenta parents make of children *s behavior are supported 

i 

by the social envirorjment in which they live, ^t is very 
difficult for a pftreijt to see things from a child's point 
of view when as a paa|ent, one is held responsible for the 
child^s behavior, . ,| 

Parents le^m best in the same way that children 
learn best; by starring wfu re they, are. To help ^parents 
learn the child's ^po^nt of view, 'we must begin with their 

« 
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point of view. as parents: what are their objectives for 
their children r what aure their hopes, their auigers and 
frustrations. It is' only when paurents ?eel xanderstood^ 
when their own experience is given validity, that they can ^ 
move on to consider the experience of, their children. 

Our goal is to provide a forum .for both points of 
view — parents^ and children's, amd tO' demonstrate that it 
is in the interaction of these two points of View' that 
leeurning aund development take pla6e. . 

Medja^ ' : ^ 

Since we want the media to seWe our purpose, 
not subvert it, we i^ropose to begin -with a fairly simple 
format/ Each progi:am will have two parts and will b^in 
with a film or •films concerning ^ children. These films 
will be of infamts and children interacting with their 
human and, physical environment. Each f ilnv will.be approx- 
imately three minutes in length. A small group of parents 
will watch the film along with the home audierice and will 
then padrticipatfe in a discussion of what they have seen. 
The group discussion will be led by a ti:ained group- leader 
with a broad knowledge of child ^development amd parental 
concerns. This formait caih be tried' in half hour atnd hour 
units. 

Our goals will be; 

1. To teach child development through the films 
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and the discussions they stimulate.^ 

.2. To provide^ a fonam for airing and clarifying. 

the feelings auroused by the behavior of children. ^ 

3. To help peirents be'come aware of the role their 

OV91. godl« amd values play in their responses to- their 

children. • < 

^Th^ films shown will fociis ^n the interactions of 
infamts and yotmg children with^heir parents, with other 
adul|^, with the physj.cal environment and with' each other. 
We would present these interactions as short, audio-visual 
vignettes*' They would be r>aturalistic rather thsm acted. 
The boy with the mop is an exeonple of a possible vignette. 
Each one would form a small dramatic whole having some kind 
of suspense 5xd resolution, surprise, or clearly demonstrated* 
point* They would be intimate vignettes showing small 
events and small concrete details. They would reflect 
cheuracteriatlc minutia of living with young children: 
A^hat fchijldren are actually like as they interact with their 
surroundings. 

This material would enable us^to teach child de- ^ 
velopment in a, non-didactic fashion thr<^ugh consideration 
and discussion of familiar child behaviors. . The vignettes 
would be chosen specifically to provoke discussion ambng^ 
the parents in the studio. / . 

As well as provoking meaning&fl di£::ussion conong 
P2u:ents, the interaction vignettes would enable us to use- 



the media to serve the content in other more purely techni- 
cai Wiys. For. instance, vivid^ close-ups of concrete ob- . 
jects.# pzurticularly familiar objects, are visually attention 
getting. Also, interactions are inherently dramatic and 
hold attention if well chosen. So/ too, the clothes emd 
artifacts surrounding preschool children tend to be in clear, 
bright colors that catch the eye and give' pleasure. And, of 
course, for most people pictures of babies and children enter^ 

.tain. , . 

Within this format of short films emd discussion 

' we will be trying put a number of ideas. For example, in 
order to make th^ program as responsive as posPSible to 
paurent interests we might slowly 'collect a library of these 

. short interactions. The home audience could refer back to 
them by phone or mail, asking for a rerun. Likewise, the par tic 
paints in a discussion group could be reminded* of a vignette 
they had previously seen emd request it on the spot as 
relevam't to their discussion. Since the interaction films 
."^ill be for tlie most part under three minutes, both -of these 
options should be possible. 

In addition, we might accumulate a collection of 

. short films *^^>ou^ different aspects of development that 
we could offer if the* discussion seemed to suggest it. For 

^example, a demonstration of the^ Brazelton newborn assess- 
ment scale could be offered within the context of a di 3- 
cussion^and perhaps shown at the end of ihat program. Like- 
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vise^ i£ parents vaulted more^s^^if ic infotmation about 
sraoe 2u:ea o£ development ve could make or buy a film to 
add to ovx audiovisual library. 6f course, this kind of 
control by the. audience vill become more possible as the 
technology becomes more available. 

A^iother idea that interests, us might be called 

4 

compaurative development. Instead of following a set path 
from birth on up through the ages and stages, we would move 
back and forth in time with our interaction mini-dramas. 
If we were showing an interaction between a twa year old ^ 
and his mother we might compeure this to a vignette showing 
a newborn, a six week old baby, or a five month old inter- 
acting with his or her mother. We could then consider what 
ingredients were the sectne and what had chcinged in the de- 
velopment of the child that made the intera^ions different. 

lnfan,t/parent interactions could serv'e as, a ref- 
erence point since infants take us back to so many of the 
basics in human interaction. They would illustrate such 
po||^s AS the difference in timing between adult and^ child. 
We could show the inf amt* %rlength of attention, how long 
it tadces, for him to respond "^to ' some advance of his mother* s, 
and what makes^^lilin turn away. ' This cc^ild serve as a way of 
illuminating toddler behavior and of understanding some of 

♦ 

the conflicts that arise between parent and child. 

As we work-out these ideas and others, our guiding 
principal will be to convey information without* using a 



didactic format. We would^lik^ to ^create a learning envi- 
ronment where interaction '^S^ld take place on all levels. 
Media would be responsive to the subject pf child rearing. 
Pareits would respond to media by learning to use them in 
ways that would express amd pursue parental interests. And 
we would respond to parents by learning from them more about 
leaarning and teaching with modern technology. 
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